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Tne bay-tree (Laurus nobilis), or, as the French call 
it, Apollo’s Laurel, which our wood-cut appropriately 
represents amidst the ruins of that country with the 
ancient literature and fables of which it is so closely 
connected, is a species of the rather extensive tribe of 
plants which botanists distinguish by the name of 
Laurus (the ancient Latin name of the bay-tree), and 
which, besides the present, includes several interesting 
species, such as the cinnamon, camphor, benzoin, &c., 
which we are not at present required to notice par- 
ticularly. The geography of the laurel tribe is thus 
given by Dr. Lindley :—“ These trees inhabit the 
tropics of either hemisphere; in a very few instances 
only straggling to the northward in North America 
and Europe. No genus is known to exist in any part 
of the continent of Africa, except the paradoxical 
Cassytha. This is the more remarkable as several 
species of Laurus have been found both in Teneriffe 
and Madeira, and some other genera exist in Mada- 
gascar and im the isles of France and Bourbon.” - Of 
all the species, our bay-tree seems the best qualified to 
struggle with a colder climate than the tribe can in 
general bear, and is, in fact, the only one -that is 
indigenous in Europe. It is very common in the East, 
in the isles of Greece, and upon the coast of Barbary. 
Entire forests of bay-trees exist in the Canaries. It 
has been perfectly naturalized in Italy and.in the 
south of France; and it even bears our own climate 
very well, forming one of the most desirable évergreens 
we have, although its growth is slow. 

In its southern habitat the height-of the bay-tree 
sometimes exceeds thirty feet. ‘The leaves are of a 
rich deep green, highly and pleasantly aromatic ; the 
flowers are of a pale-yellow colour, and are afforded 
by old trees only; the fruit is of a nearly black-red 
colour, and about the size of a small cherry——never, we 
believe, perfected in this country, but plentiful in Italy. 
This is one of the trees which have been most cele- 
brated by the ancient poets. Ovid relates, with great 
beauty, the fable of the change of Daphne into a laurel 
by Jupiter, to save her from the pursuit of Apollo, who 
thenceferth adopted the tree as his own :-— 

“ Because thou canst not be 

My mistress, I espouse thee for my tree : 

Be thou the prize of honour and renown ; 

The deathless poet and the poem crown, 

Thou shalt the Roman festivals adorn, 

And, after poets, be by victors worn.”— 
Garth's Ovid. 


In consequence of this dedication to the god of poetry 
and music, the leaves of the plant were considered a 
suitable crown for the heads of poets, and came also to 
be bestowed on triumphant warriors, and on the victors 
in the Olympic games. Poets, warriors, and kings 
continue still to receive the laurel crown in poetry, on 
statues, and on coins; and the court-poet still retains 
the title of laureate as a memento of the laurel crown 
he formerly wore. In the middle ages, it was customary 
to place on the heads of young doctors s crown of laurel ; 
such persons, as well as the poets who were sometimes 
solemnly crowned, as in the case of Petrarch at Rome 
in 1341, seem to have been called baccalaurei, from 
which word some etymologists derive the word ‘ bachelor,’ 
when used as a literary title of honour. 

The bay-tree is useful in medicine. The leaves when 
bruised between the fingers exhale a pleasant odour, 
and afford when burnt a grateful incense. This 
aromatic property occasions the employment of the 
leaves for culinary pu s, and hence they are an 
article of export from countries which afford the 
tree, —e ye of commerce even with the United 
States. husks of the berries contain a great 
quantity of volatile oil, which is very aromatic; and 








the kernels also furnish by expression a fat oil, whieh is. 


much employed for embroeations. It is greenish in 
colour, and” the smell is a faint exhibition of that of 
bay-leaves. 


CULTIVATION OF GOOSEBERRIES IN THE 
NORTH OF ENGLAND. 

Tt gooseberry is commonly thought to be one of the 
native fruits of the island; and, whether so or not, 
there is certainly no country in which it arrives a 
greater perfection. It is always found to prefer the 
temperate climates, with an inclination rather towards 
the cold than the warm. It is not known in Africa, in 
the South Sea Islands, or between the tropics of either 
hemisphere; but is found in the temperate parts of 
Europe, America, and Asia. In the southern and 
central parts of Asia the plant is perfectly unknown, 
except in some situations where, among the high 
mountains, the temperature is lowered to the point it 
requires. Persons who have resided many years in 
India, and in all that time had never seen a currant or 
gooseberry, speak with delight of the European cha- 
racter which these plants give to the scenery of the 
mountains in the north of that country. 

It is not clearly known when the gooseberry first 
became an object of cultivation in this country; but it 
had become a garden fruit in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
for the old writer Tusser, who lived in that reign, says, 
in his ‘ Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie,— 

“ The barbery, respis *, and berry too, 

Look saute be vianted hie things do,” 
Soon after this period descriptions were afforded of ten 
or a dozen varieties; and, among the rest, the b/we,— 
a colour not at present found among three or four 
hundred sorts that might be enumerated. The fruit 
was apparently very small when the plant was first 
brought under cultivation, resembling the small taste- 
less and neglected fruit which we find in the south of 
Europe; and, in size at least, it does not appear to 
have much increased down to more than a century 
after Tusser’s time, as may be inferred from the 
surprise expressed by Pepys at seeing gooseberries “ as 
big as nutmegs.” “ At every subsequent period,” says 
an interesting and useful littie tract +, from which much 
of the information in this article is taken, “ the goose 
berry has claimed a share of the attention of writers on 
horticulture, as it has found a place alike in the gardens 
of the nobleman and of the cottager ; and has rewarded, 
by its abundant and profitable produce, the skill of the 
professional gardener, and, by its great size, the care 
of the amateur grower: indeed the success which has 
attended its culture under the holiday attention of the 
artizan seems to entitle it to the distinctive appellation 
of the poor man’s favourite.” 

It has been ascertained that, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, the gooseberry-plant will attain a consider- 
able age, and grow to a great size. At Duffield, near 
Derby, there was, in 1821, a bush known to have been 
planted at least forty-six years, and the branches of 
which extended twelve yards in circumference ; and the 
garden of the late Sir Joseph Banks, at Overton Hall, 
near Chesterfield, contained at the same time two re- 
markable gooseberry-plants, trained against a wall, 
measuring each upwards of fifty feet in the full extent 
of their branches, 

The plant, in this country, exhibits a marked prefer- 
ence to cold situations. The gooseberry in the southern 
parts of England is not comparable to of the north ; 
and the flavour of the Scotch berry is much superior to 
that of those produced in any part of England ;. while, 
in Scotland itself, the gooseberries of Dundee, Aber- 

* Raspberry. 

+ Memoir on the History and Cultivation of the Gooseberry 
Printed at Sheffield, 
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jeen, and Inverness, much exceed in flavour any which 
the Edinburgh market-gardeners can raise. In size 
and appearance, however, the gooseberries of Lancashire 
are, perhaps, unequalled by any in the world; and 
there, and in the counties of Cheshire, Staffordshire, 
and Warwickshire, the striking improvement which has 
ken place in the cultivation of this cheap and egree- 
able fruit is to be attributed less to the market-gar- 
deners, or even to the scientific horticulturists, than to 
the mechanics, who very generally spend much of their 
jisure time in the pleasing occupation of gardening, 
particularly in the cultivation of the gooseberry, and 
have their ambition very much turned towards the 
production of large —— of that fruit. Some idea 
of the attention which has been paid to this object may 
be formed from the fact, that of the two hundred kinds 
of gooseberries which are enumerated in the fruit 
catalogue of the Horticultural Society, not fewer than 
a hundred and fifty are the large Lancashire goose- 
berries. “ The custom has doubtless a tendency to 
improve the health and morals of the people, Any 
pursuit which makes men acquainted with the pecu- 
liarities of vegetable economy, in however small. a 
degree, has a beneficial effect upon the heart and 
understanding; and it is certainly better for nailers 
and weavers to vie with each other in raising the 
largest gooseberries, than in those games of chance 
or cruel sports to which the leisure hours of the 
working classes are too often devoted, The one is a 
rational and innocent emulation ; the other a degrading 
excitement or a brutal indulgence*.” The humble 
origin of the different sorts of Lancashire goose- 
berries is often indicated by their names, which are 
generally fanciful, often local and personal, sometimes 
sufficiently absurd, but frequently characteristic of the 
manners of the country in which they are produced. 
“Lancashire Witches,” “ Richmond Lads,” * Cheshire 
Lasses,” “ Jolly Miner,” “ Jolly Painter,” “ Top 
Sawyer,” * Crown Bob,” are sufficient specimens, 

It is not te be expected that so much attention would 
be given to the culture of the gooseberry in the coun- 
ties we have mentioned without the operation of some 
external stimulus. Accordingly, we find “ Gooseberry 
Shows,” as they are called, established in different 
parts of Yorkshire, Laneashire, and Cheshire, The 
tine and conditions of these meetings are determined 
by certain rules, which are points of familiar knowledge ; 
and the minor details of each show are settled in the 
spring, from which time, until the day of exhibition, 
each competitor entered on the list subseribes a small 
weekly sum towards the purehasing of prizes, These 
generally consist either of a pair of sugar-tongs, a 
copper tea-kettle, a cream-jug, or a corner cupboard, 
which, as well as swee es, and specified sums of 
inoney, are adjudged te the growers of the heaviest 
fits of each colour, seedlings, &c. The exhibition of 
the berries, and the adjudication of prizes, generally 
takes place in July and August, and the weight of the 
different sorts of frnit shown is frequently published in 
the newspapers of the town where the show is held ; 
while the result of the shows in various parts of the 
kingdom have, for several years, been printed at Man- 
chester, and circulated, chiefly among the growers, in 
what is called ‘ The Gooseberry Book, 

Thus far we haye only had to make statements of a 
pleasing character. We re; now to add, on the 
authority ef the ‘ Memoir,’ that much time and money 
is wasted, and habits of drinking are formed or 
cherished, in attending the shows, which are usually 
held in publie-houses, where, of course, as the only 
return to the landlord is profit upon the liquor drunk, 
the whole scheme is often got up with a sole reference 

* Vegetable Substances, vol, ii., part 2. Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge, 
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to that object. Under such circumstances, we imagine 
a wife must dread the consequence of her husband’s 
addiction to even so innocent and pleasing a pursuit as 
that which we have been describing. This is a most 
unnatural state of things; and it is mach to be lamented 
that men, upon whose conduct so many of the best 
interests of the country depend, do not recollect that 
“ Gooseberry shows ” might be carried on more raticn- 
ally, more comfortably, and more advantageously, in 
every respect in private houses. 

It is not our object to enter into details concerning the 
modes in which the gooseberry-plant is cultivated, but 
we may state a few particulars to illustrate the progress 
which has been made in the culture of the gooseberry- 
fruit. About forty years since it was thought a great 
thing when an amateur grower pulled a gooseberry 
that was heavier than a “ spade-ace guinea,” or, in 
the parlance of the workshop, “‘ weighed more than a 
pound.” Berries were, however, soon after produced 
that weighed twice as much; and little would now be 
thought of a show fruit that should not weigh five 
** pounds,” or sovereigns. The largest gooseberry ever 
grown was a handsome yellow fruit called “ Teazer,” 
which was shown at Stockport in July, 1830, and weighed 
32 dwts. 13 grs. The heaviest red berry on record was 
the ** Roaring Lion,” exhibited at- Nantwich in 1825, 
and weighing 31 dwts. 16 grs. The heaviest white was 
the “ Ostrich,” —24 dwts, 20 grs.—shown at Ormskirk 
in 1832, in which year the maximum of reds was only 
27 dwts, 13 grs. In the same season, a seedling green 
was exhibited at Nantwich of the uncommon weight of 
30 dwts. 18 grs. To this statement of the weight to 
which the fruit has sometimes been brought, it may be 
interesting to add that a seedling plant of reputation 
has been known to produce, when sold in lots, upwards 
of 32/, This was a rare case, indeed; but it is said 
to be not at all unusual for twenty guineas to be 
brought in by the distribution of a single bush in 
rooted parcels, 





Thievish Disposition of the Gambier Islanders.—Many of 
the natives had come off in the morning, and appeared quite 
at home with us. They danced and sung, nor did they 
conceal those pilfering propensities for which all these 
islanders are famed. It was ridiculous to see them carrying 
several articles to the gangway to put on their rafts; nor 
were they at all willing to part with their new acquisitions, 
upon intimation that they could not be so readily spared. 
A little terrier was brought on deck, and barked of course 
at the visiters: but they were so far from being afraid of 
his biting them, that one of their number took him up in 
his arms, and was about to carry him over the side. Un- 
fortunately Rio made no use of his teeth, or no further 
argument would have been required to induce the savage 
to let him go, They were not allowed to go below, and, as 
we thought, a vigilant look-out was kept upon them; not- 
withetenting which they contrived to make away with 
several things, such as a spy-glass, a book, and some other 
articles; one was detected with the tureen, which he had 
conveyed through the port-hole. It is the more astonishing 
that they succeeded in any attempt, from the impossibility 
of concealing their prey, as they were quite destitute of 
clething.—Manuseript Journal of a Voyage of Discovery. 


Effect of Moonbeams at Sea.— A Correspondent, in men- 
tioning the non-existence at sea of certain rocks which are 
laid down in the Admiralty ‘ Charts,’ remarks :—“ I have 
frequently observed that the moonbeams striking from be- 
tween the clouds upon the surface of the sea at some dis- 
tance, when the waves are broken by a fresh breeze, cause 
an appearance so much like that of breakers as to be taken 
for such by most persons on board, It is probable that 
many of the rocks in the ocean, which are marked down in 
the ‘ Charts,’ have had this origin; but none of them ought 
to be expunged until their non-existence has been decidedly 
established. They have, meanwhile, the good effect of 
exciting vigilance at sea,” 
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(oteutiuuse and part of the City of Amsterdam j 































avsterDAM is the largest, wealthiest, and most popu- 
jous city of Holland, although it is not the seat of 

vernment, and only ranks as the capital of the pro- 
vince of North Holland. It is situated on the south 
hank of the Ij or Y, a gulf of the Zuider Zee, in 52° 
93’ N latitude, and 4° 54’ E longitude. The name 
of the town was originally Amstelredamme, which 
signifies the dam or dyke of the Amstel, a river which 
in part runs through the city, distributed into several 
branches, all of which terminate in the Y, which is so 
called from its figure. 

The origin of Amsterdam is not of remote antiquity. 
In the early part of the thirteenth century it is known 
io.have consisted merely of a few huts inhabited by 
fshermen. Its name first occurs in a letter of Count 
Floris, in the year 1275, in which he exempts the town 
of Amstelredamme from the payment of certain tolls or 
taxes, Until 1482 it appears only to have been sur- 
rounded by a weak palisade ; but then a wall of brick was 
built to protect it from the incursions of the inhabitants 
of Utrecht, who were continually at variance with the 
Hollanders, and looked with an evil eye on the rising 
city. The history of Amsterdam would, indeed, for 
many years, strikingly illustrate the truth, that next 
to strife at home, strife between near neighbours is the 
most frightful and disgusting. We willingly pass over 
the details of wrong and outrage with which this period 
is replete, and proceed to state that, after the states of 
Zeeland and Holland united, in 1578, with Brabant 
and Flanders, in the pacification of Ghent, the advan- 
tages which Amsterdam offered for commercial enter- 
prise attracted crowds of strangers to the town, not 
only from the other provinces, but from ail parts of 
Europe; in consequence of which it began to assume 
that commercial superiority which had previously be- 
longed to Antwerp, and gradually attained that wealth 
and splendour which it so long afterwards maintained. 
The prosperity of this great city declined during the 
wars and troubles of the fifty years preceding 1814; it 
appears since to have revived, but it has not regained, 
and cannot, perhaps, be expected to regain, its former 
relative importance. These latter facts may be illus- 
trated by the statement, that the population of Amster- 
dam was 230,000 in 1785; 180,000 in 1814; and 
202,000 in 1830. 

The impulse given to the prosperity of Amsterdam 
at the period we have mentioned rendered it necessary 
greatly to enlarge the city. Accordingly we find that, 
in the year 1675, it had increased by one-half more than 
its former size,—and was then brought to its present 
extent. The little alteration it has received during the 
lapse of the long subsequent period is very remarkable, 
and is indicated by the fact, that the stranger finds the 
plans which were made 100 or 150 years since quite 
as accurate guides as they ever were through the streets 
and te all the remarkable objects which the town offers. 
It at present covers a surface of about 18,790 geome- 
trical feet, and is said to be larger than Haerlem, 
Leyden, Delft, Rotterdam, and Dordrecht together, 
although these are all considerable towns. It is 
wine miles and a half in circumference, and is sur- 
rounded by a ditch eighty feet wide, full of running 
Water, and with a rampart faced with brick, having 
twenty bastions, on each of which a windmill has been 
placed. ‘Towards the land the town has eight magni- 
ficent gates of stone, and one towards the shore. ‘The 
fortifications are now much neglected, and have been 
partly converted into public walks. 

The town of Amsterdam itself, in the simple circum- 
stances of its existence, is one of the most striking 
monuments of human industry and power which the 
world affords. The adjacent country, along the banks 
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and ponderous dykes; and only an immense dam of 
the same kind secures the town itself from inundation, 
with which it seems every moment threatened by the 
brimful canals and waters which surround it. Canals, 
indeed, intersect the town itself in every direction, 
dividing it into ninety islands, which are connected by 
means of two hundred and ninety bridges, some of 
stone and some of wood : the river Amstel itself divides 
the town into two parts, the eastern or old, and the 
western or new part; the communication between 
which is by a bridge, partly built of brick and partly 
of stone, with thirty-five arches. This bridge is about 
six hundred and ten feet long, sixty-four and a half 
wide, and furnished with iron balustrades. The largest 
ships may pass through the eleven central arches. The 
borders of these canals are usually planted with trees, 
which, with the stagnant and feculent state of much of 
the water, is reasonably thought to be prejudicial to 
the public health, and to afford a sufficient solution of 
the fact, that mortality in Amsterdam is, in proportion 
to the population, greater than in any other European 
city. The town itself is, indeed, built in the midst of 
a salt-marsh. In consequence of this, the foundation 
of all the houses and public buildings is formed by 
driving piles, of from fifty to sixty feet in length, 
through the swampy ground, until they rest firmly on 
a solid bank of sand below the morass. The upper 
ends of the piles are then sawed to a level, and thick 
planks are nailed to them, on which the masonry is 
constructed. This renders the foundation by far the 
most expensive part of an ordinary building. Struc- 
tures of this description are not nearly so precarious as 
the inexperienced might imagine. Some buildings 
have declined very much from the perpendicular, but 
are considered quite as secure from falling as before , 
they are not thought equally secure from sinking, in 
case the sand should give way on which the piles rest. 
An event of this kind happened a few years ago, when 
a stack of warehouses, heavily laden with corn, sunk 
and totally disappeared. This mode of foundation gave 
occasion to the witticism of Erasmus, who said that in 
his country great multitudes of people lived upon the 
tops of trees. 

The streets of Amsterdam are in general very narrow. 
Many that contain the houses of the most opulent 
merchants are not more than seventeen feet wide. 
There are, however, some very fine streets :—Kiezer's 
Gragt, or Emperor’s Street; Heeren Gragt, or Lord’s 
Street; and Prissen’s Gragt, or Princes Street, are 
upwards of 140 feet wide, and are lined with houses 
the splendour of which would do honour to any town 
in Europe. All the streets are paved with brick, and 
a few of them have raised foot-paths for passengers ; 
but as wheel-carriages are neither numerous nor are 
allowed to be driven with speed, the ways are nearly as 
safe as the flag-stone pavements of London. Most of 
the private houses are built of brick, painted and 
ornamented with different colours. Their exterior is 
usually plain; the interior of the houses, however, is 
sufficiently splendid, decorated very much in the French 
style, and the sides of the rooms are generally painted 
with landscapes in oil-colours. Having said thus much 
of the city in general, we shall devote the remainder of 
our space to its public buildings and institutions. 

The largest and most stately edifice, not only in 
Amsterdam but in the kingdom of Holland, is the 
Stadthouse, or town-hall, which appears so conspicuously 
in the centre of our wood-cut. It was begun in 1648, 


and was finally completed in 1655, at a cost of 300,000/. 
—an enormous sum for that time, but which ceases to 
surprise when it is considered, first, that it rests upon 
13,695 massive trees, or piles ; and, then, that the build 
ing—which is 282 feet in length, 255 feet in depth, 





of the Y, is four or five feet below the level of the river, 
from the irruption of which it is preserved by massy 


and 116 feet high,—is constructed of a material which 
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is not to be found in the country. With the exception | churches in Europe. It is 350 feet in length and 219 
of the ground-floor, which is of brick, it is all built of | feet wide at the transepts; the upper part rests on 59 
freestone. Notwithstanding its prodigious size, the| pillars of hard stone, and the church is lighted by 75 
Stadthouse is not very magnificent in its external ap-| large windows, some of which are finely ) wy The 
pearance. The front is indeed ornamented with several | pulpit and organ are much admired. The former jg 
statues of excellent execution; but most of them are | adorned with various specimens of sculpture ; and the 
lost in the view, except some fine bronze figures of| organ has fifty-two whole stops, besides half stops, 
Justice, Wealth, and Plenty, together with a colossal | with two rows of keys for the feet and three rows for 
statue of Atlas, upholding the world, which appears} the hand, and a set of pipes that imitate with ad- 
upon the building. The structure is surmounted by a} mirable effect a chorus of human voices. The choir of § So, 
round tower, which rises fifty feet above the roof, and | the church contains a marble monument of the great J uty ™ 
which contains a great number of bells, the largest of | Dutch admiral De Ruyter. jot for 
them weighing between six and seven thousand pounds,| Amsterdam has three theatres, and other places of ides of 
and their chimes are remarkably harmonious. The} amusement such as are usually found in cities of Jj all are 
entrance into this building is by seven doors, intended | similar extent. It contains also rather more literary JJ to 2 | 
to represent the seven provinces, The omission of a| and scientific institutions than might at first view be [J Many 
grand entrance is said to be owing to the cautious| expected in a place so exclusively commercial, That § him," 
foresight of the burgomasters who superintended the | called ‘ Felix Meritis’ is the principal: it is supported [§ ceptab 
erection, who thought that, in case of popular tu-| by private subscriptions, and is held in a large build. §§ dered 
mult, the mob might thus be prevented from rush-| ing, containing some fine apartments devoted to phi- [J man h 
ing in. The interior of the edifice is exceedingly | losophy, music, and the arts. treaty 
superb; all the chambers being highly ornamented Some of the public institutions of Amsterdam are Jj many 
with marbles, statues, and paintings, There is a large! very remarkable, and claim a brief notice in this place, J the fi 
magazine of arms on the -second floor, which extends | The ‘ Rasphuis’ is a place in which criminals, whose § tende« 
the whole length of the building, and contains a curious | offences are not capital, are employed to saw logs of § husba 
and valuable collection of ancient and modern Dutch | wood ; and when they are indolent or refractory, they few f 
weapons. On the top of the building there are six large | are shut up in a cellar into which water is allowed to comm 
cisterns of water, intended as a supply in case of fire,| run, so that if they do not work at a pump which is three 
to prevent which all the chimneys are lined with copper. | fixed there they must be drowned. It is, however, 9 curs 
One of the courts of the Stadthouse was occupied as a | seldom necessary to resort to this mode of punishment, JJ patty 
prison, on two sides of which, below the ground, are | The ‘ Spinhuis,’ or workhouse, is a very singular esta- merr} 
the dungeons, the state of which seemed hardly | blishment. In this building one part is devoted to the € 
compatible with the mild spirit of the penal code in} women whose offences are not of an aggravated cha- provi 
Holland. We believe that imprisonment is usually | racter, and another to convicts who have been guilty of — them 
very severe in that country; but this may be accounted | more serious offences. ‘They are kept strictly apart, mutu 
for by the fact that life is rarely taken as a punishment} and the manner in which they are treated is very must 
for crime, and that the prisons therefore contain many | different ; but they are all engaged in various useful to th 
criminals who, in most other countries, would have | employments. Young ladies, of respectable or even Unm 
suffered death. The treasures of the famous Bank of | high families, are sometimes sent to this place on ac- each 
Amsterdam, the establishment of which, in 1609, so| count of undutiful behaviour or domestic offences, and wive 
materially contributed to the prosperity of the town, | are there obliged to put on a distinctive dress, and work theis 
were formerly deposited in strong apartments on the | a certain number of hours every day. Husbands who T 
ground-floor of the Stadthouse. Before the war with | have to complain_of the extravagance of their wives cipa 
France, it was supposed to contain the largest quantity | may send them to the Spinhuis to acquire more sober catt 
of bullion in the world ; the precious metals heaped up | habits ; and, on the other hand, a wife who brings a - 
there being estimated at not less than 40,000,000/. | well-authenticated complaint of misconduct against her {we 
sterling. The French, however, were grievously dis- | husband may have him accommodated with lodgings in tip} 
appointed when, afier their entrance into Amsterdam, | the same comprehensive establishment, under the roof they 
it was found that, instead of the immense treasures | of which a great number of poor children are also I 
which the bank was reputed to contain, the deposits of | maintained and educated. Thé hospitals and other fin, 
cash had been lent out by the directors to public bodies, | charitable establishments of the city are very numerous, Um 
whose bonds were found there in great abundance. | and are maintained partly by voluntary contributions, pai 
Nevertheless, it is to this day true that, in proportion | and partly by taxes imposed on the public diversions. anc 
to its population, there is no city in Europe which} For the statistical details relating to this town we tee 
contains so large an amount of disposable capital as| beg to refer the reader to the article *‘ Amsterdam’ Th 
Amsterdam ; and it is probably more owing to this cir- | in the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia.’ ae 
cumstance than to any other that it continues prosperous hei 
under the altered circumstances of the times, The cal 
Stadthouse is now used as a palace, to which purpose ABORIGINES OF CHILI. rh 
it was first appropriated by Louis Buonaparte, when | Tne principal chiefs of the Araucanian Indians are - 
king of Holland, called Toquis, under whom are the Caciques. These it 
The Exchange, so long famous in the mercantile | have the administration of the few laws which are esta- f | 
world, is a plain but stately fabric of freestone, covered | blished, and the exclusive power of life and death. fo 
with tile, and is in length 230 feet, and 140 in breadth. | There is no intermediate stage between death or ac- . 
Twenty-six marble columns support its galleries, which | quittal. Execution is performed by all of the tribe 
are entered by a superb staircase, leading from the | who are present, each person pricking the criminal st 
gate. The building is fitted to contain 4500 persons, | with his lance until he expires; or they prolong his E. 
and is daily resorted to after mid-day by those con- | miseries, if the crime be very great, by not allowing ag 
cerned in mercantile business. the wounds to be of sufficient depth speedily to termi- at 
The C hurch of St. Nicholas, or the Old Church, is | nate his sufferings. Adultery is considered the most m 
of considerable antiquity, but does not claim particular | heinous crime among them, and both parties are sub- a 
notice in a general account of the town, The New | ject to death; but at the request of the injured husband, a 
Church is, however, a remarkably fine structure, and | the woman may be pardoned, though she thenceforward 
is, by the Dutch at least, numbered among the finest 


becomes an outcast from society. Three or four Ca- 
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1884.) THE PENNY 
jues form a tribunal, and one witness is sufficient for 
or against the accused ; but the people are not con- 
jidered to have that strict idea of honour and truth 
which such a law would seem to indicate. They have 
iso their wise men or prophets, who are sent for in 
wse of sickness to give information which of the 
tient’s enemies has been the cause of it, and the 
‘son whom the prophet names is executed, if he can 
ht. ; 
“o ouab of this tribe style themselves Hijos del 
sol, “ Children of the Sun,” and worship that lumi- 
nary morning and evening, by prostration and orations, 
jot forgetting the moon when she is visible. Their 
idea of death is that it is only a long sleep, to which they 
all are subject, and that during the interval they pass 
to a happier country on the other side of the sea. 
Many of the effects of the deceased are interred with 
him, under the impression that they may not be unac- 
ceptable to him in a future state. Marriage is consi- 
dered by them as simply a civil contract. When a 
man has selected a woman for his wife he commences a 
treaty with the parents, who, if willing, agree for so 
many head of cattle, and other presents, according to 
the finances of the man, without consulting the in- 
tended bride. A day is then fixed upon; and the 
husband elect comes in the night, accompanied by a 
few friends, to steal her away. A sham fight then 
commences between the parties, which usually lasts for | 
three days, at the end of which the bridegroom is of | 
course victorious, and makes prisoners of the other | 
party, who are detained for some time, feasting and | 
merty-making. Polygamy is allowed among them to | 
the extent of the man’s ability to purchase wives and | 
provide for them. But he cannot in any instance put 
them away, unless on a charge of infidelity or by 
mutual consent; and, in the latter case, the woman 
must be returned to her parents with presents similar 
to those which were made at the period of marriage. 
Unmarried women wear a string of red beads round 
each ancle and wrist, which they abandon on becoming 
wives, when they are allowed to wear ornaments in 
their hair and ears. ; 
They barter their woollen cloths, which are the prin- 
cipal and almost only articles of commerce except 
cattle, for salt, indigo, and trinkets. Their weapons 
consist of large wooden maces, slings, and lances from 
twenty¥our to twenty-eight feet long, made of bamboo 
tipped with iron,—an unwieldy weapon, but which 
they handle with great dexterity. 
Previous to eating or drinking they dip their fore- 
finger three times into the vessel, and sprinkle three 
times over their heads, which are turned towards the 
sun; and they are particular in their ablutions before 
and after meals. They take especial care of their 
teeth which are generally beautifully white and regular. 
The belief that those who die go to a better world, 
prevents any mourning or symptoms of sorrow from 
being evinced on the occurrence of a death. A plant, 
called by them pangue, very much resembling our 
thubarb, is to them almost like the cocoa-nut to the 
Eastern nations : when young it is a nutritious food, 
some parts of it are taken medicinally ; and, when old, 
it is used for tanning. The Caciques are distinguished 
from the mass of the people by a plume of white 
feathers—MS. Journal of a Voyage of Discovery. 








Drowning a Fish.—The ravenous nature and great 
strength of the shark are well known, yet the divers in the 
East-Indian pearl-fisheries think little of entering the lists 
against him, armed with a strong piece of wood sharpened 
at both ends. Awaiting the opening of his enormous 
Mouth, they thrust in their arm, holding the wood perpen- 
dicularly, and his mouth being thus kept extended, he 
drowns.—Manusoript Journal of a Voyage of Discovery. 
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PRESENTS. 


Tuere is scarcely in language a word associated with 
feelings so different as those with which the word 
“* present ” is heard in Europe and in Asia. In Europe, 
the offer and acceptance of a present is associated with 
feelings of esteem, love, and respect ; while the word 
is scarcely ever heard by a European in the East 
without annoyance and disgust. Yet it is heard 
continually. In Persia, Turkey, Arabia, and Egypt,— 
but particularly in Persia—a day does not pass over a 
stranger’s head, from his arrival to his departure, in 
which the claim for a present is not either openly urged 
or politely insinuated. It requires a subsequent resi- 
dence in Europe of some duration, and a rather strong 
effort of the understanding, to hear any mention of a 
present with tolerable composure, after having been 
subject to this annoyance in the East. There is scarcely 
any Oriental usage which the traveller in the East is so 
well prepared to illustrate by anecdotes as the system 
of presents. From a great number of instances which 
crowd on his recellection, the writer embodies a few in 
this paper, in the hope that they will prove more enter- 
taining to the readers of the *‘ Penny Magazine’ than 
those of them in which he was personally concerned 
did to himself at the time when they occurred. 

During our first journey in Persia, we found it 
customary for the chief person of any village where we 
stopped te send us, with many compliments, a tray 
of sweetmeats and fruits. On the first occasion, we 
received this proof of Persian politeness with much 
satisfaction, and, afler reserving a portion of the agree- 
able donation for our own use, made over the remainder 
to the servants. We afterwards remarked, with some 
surprise, that the person who had brought the present 
was still loitering about in the yard with his tray. As 
he had declined what we considered a liberal remune- 
ration for bringing the tray, we had no idea that any 
thing more than curiosity detained him. We were 
therefore astounded to be informed by a native servant 
that the man was waiting for the present for his master, 
—and that a pair of pistols, a shawl, or some other 
article of value, would be a very acceptable return for 
commodities which might have been bought in the shops 
for half-a-crown. We made the best arrangement we 
could, but thenceforth accepted no more such presents, 
We presume that it was our apparent ignorance or 
backwardness on this occasion which produced. the 
demand as from the master. It is generally understood 
that, on such occasions, the value of the difference 
between the presents given and those received belongs 
to the servant who brings the present. It is, indeed, 
by affording them such opportunities that the great men 
in Persia pay their servants, who do not, in general, 
receive any other wages. ‘The masters are thus en- 
abled, at a trifling cost to themselves, to repay any 
obligations they may have incurred. When a par- 
ticularly advantageous return is expected, there is gene- 
raily a warm contest who shall take charge of the 
present, and the privilege is sometimes directly pur- 
chased from the master. Not only travellers but 
residents in cities are exposed to this species of civil 
depredation. The king, the governors of provinces, 
and the officers of state, can, by the above process, 
support a large number of domestics and dependents 
with little expense to themselves :—they have only to 
send them with occasional presents to such persons as 
they think able to make a tenfold return. Instances 
are not wanting of persons who have been ruined by 
presents from the king ; and it is more than suspected 
that he participates largely, on such occasions, in the 
spoils made by his servants. It affords a convenient 
way in which an obnoxious person may be ruined, 
or a rich man plundered, without affording to the 
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injured party any room for complaint; indeed, he 
is supposed to be highly honoured and distinguished 
by the attentions which ruin him, For the master 
to bargain with the messenger for a share in what 
he receives as the bearer of a present is confessedly 
a mean practice; but it is now very extensively 
practised, and becomes, indeed, a thing well under- 
stood in Persia; and no person has contributed more 
than the present king to bring it into use. For in- 
stance, the king sends every year a dress of honour to 
each of his sons and others, the governors of provinces. 
The bearer of the dress is, or ought to be, some person 
of note; he is treated with much distinction, and the 
governor is obliged to meet him at some village* in the 
neighbourhood of his principal city, to be invested with 
the robes of honour. As he is considered to indicate his 
sense of the royal favour by the amount of his present to 
the bearer, it commonly amounts to several thousand 
pounds. By right, and according to ancient usage, this 
sum belongs to the messenger, but now the whole is 
delivered to the king, who returns a trifling proportion, 
—perhaps from fifty to two hundred pounds,—to the 
messenger for his trouble. The consequence of this 
might be supposed to be that persons of inferior import- 
ance would be now employed to convey the keelué from 
the king to the honoured object of his favour. But 
this is by no means so generally the result as might be 
expected ; because it is well understood that the king, 
in depriving the messenger of his proper remuneration, 
distinctly recognizes his right to make up, and more 
than make up, the difference by using the powers with 
which he is invested in levying contributions on the 
people in his way. This he fails not to do. 

While therefore this system of interested civility 
presses heavily upon the people who are compelled to 
accept the presents of a superior or of a public func- 
tionary, and to make a five-fold return, it is a source 
of peculiar annoyance to a European residing in the 
East, whose modes of feeling have not at all prepared 
him for the operation of the system. In Ais case, per- 
haps, no individual intends to draw heavily on his 


humble rank caught a very young hog alive on ¢} 
bank of the Tigris, and, clapping it under his 
strode away with it to our house. The observe 
whose notice was attracted by the grunting an4 
screaming of the unclean beast, were, according t 
the man’s own report, perfectly satisfied when the 
understood that he was taking it as a present to the 
English Agha. That gentleman, however, accordi 
to a rule he had adopted for his guidance on such 
occasions, declined to receive the pig as a present, but 
was willing to make a fair purchase of it, and with this 
the man complied, after some demur, and after pleading 
for a consideration beyond the value of the animal, on 
the score of the pollution he had contracted in bringin 
it to the house. It should be understood that a hog is 
held in utter abomination by a Mohammedan. 

The annoyance of the state of things we have been 
describing, to a European, is exhibited in so man 
different forms, especially while actually travelling, 
that it often requires much experience and great pre- 
sence of mind to avoid any measure which would he 
considered to authorise a demand for a present. There 
seems a general conspiracy among all ranks and parties 
against his substance, and claims for presents lurk 
continually around him, and assail him-in all his in. 
comings and outgoings. If the annoyance were limited 
to the wholesale exactions of persons of consideration, 
it might be tolerable: but the humblest villager and 
the poorest wayfaring man will watch for hours his 
opportunity of intruding a pomegranate or a flower 
upon the traveller, and if it be inadvertently accepted, 
it is perfectly impossible to get rid of the man by any 
other means than that of a multiplied return. 

There seems an intense meanness exemplified in the 
whole system of presents in the East, which it is diffi- 
cult fully to express by words. So now, to state 
another form in which this meanness is developed, when 
a Persian of whatever rank is himself receiving a 
direct and actual present, and he does not happen to 
want, or is not particularly attracted by, the article 
offered to his acceptance, he has no feeling which would 
make him hesitate to ask that the article may be with- 





resources ; but so many think they may draw a little, 
that the collective amount of these polite exactions is 
often very large. A person in a public situation, in | 
particular,—an envoy or a consul,—will receive in this 
way as much fruit as would supply the shop of a London | 
fruiterer, and as much game as would keep a London 
poulterer well stocked; and for this, most of which he | 
is obliged to give away, it is necessary to pay sums, the | 
amount of which makes a very serious impression even | 
on the splendid income of an ambassador. Were it 
not for the consideration of the expense which this | 
system occasions, it would be infinitely amusing to 
note the weakness of the strongest prejudices before | 
the direct and indirect cupidity which it fosters. A| 
great man, or any man, goes out to hunt: he encoun- 
ters a wild hog and kills it: while he regards the 
unclean beast with disgust, it occurs to him that the | 
Europeans like hog’s-flesh, and that to them it is a 
rarity in a country where tame hogs are not allowed to 
be kept. He therefore says, “ Take it to the infidel 
Elchee,” and the men, heedless of defilement, hurry it 
away ; and the Elchee, being on the one hand unwilling | 
to give offence, and on the other having his appetite for 
pork sharpened by abstinence, directs a sum to be given 
for the carcase, which would astound a Newgate-market 
salesman, notwithstanding the amazingly low nominal 
prices of provisions in the East as compared with those 
of this country. One of the strongest instances of this 
kind, showing the anxiety of the Oriental people to 
accommodate Europeans with presents, occurred, not in 
Persia, but in Turkey. A Mohammedan of rather 

* Such villages are usually called Keelut (the name of the dress), 
from their appropriation to this purpose, 





drawn, and the value of it given to him in money. It 
is usaal for a new ambassador from a foreign power to 
approach the king with valuable presents; and the 
monarch has been known, on such occasions, to ask 
what certain articles, pointed out by him, had cost; 
and, when informed, to say,—“ Keep these things, and 
give me the money!” The writer of this article was 
present in a company to which a Persian of distinction, 
who was once in this country, related, in his broken 
English, the following anecdote, without any other 
feeling, apparently, than that it would amuse his Eng- 
lish friends. The late prince Abbas Meerza once 
intended to present him with a shawl as a mark of his 
favour, and sent for a shopkeeper to bring some shawls 
to the palace, that he might select one suitable for his 
purpose. Having fixed on a very handsome shawl, 
he inquired the price. The shopkeeper said, “ Thirty 
tomauns.” “I will give you twenty-five for it,” said 
the prince. The man hesitated; and the object of 
princely favour took the opportunity of exclaiming to 
the prince, “ Give me twenty tomauns, and let him 
keep the shawl.” This was’ accordingly done, probably 
to the satisfaction of all parties,—the prince saving ten 
tomauns, the khan getting twenty tomauns, and the 
shopkeeper not being compelled to part with his goods 
at an unfair price. 





*.* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
69 Lincaln’s Inn Fields. 
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